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JUST BEING HAPPY. 
Just being happy is the finest thing to do— 
Look on the bright side rather than the blue; 
Sad or sunny musing is largely in choosing, 
And just being happy is a brave work and 
true. 


Just being happy will help other souls 
along— 

With a heavy burden they may not be 
strong; 

If their skies you brighten, your own sky 
will lighten, 

By just being happy with a heart full of song. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The audiences at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion are believed to have been the largest 
in the history of the Suffrage Association. 
Certainly they were the largest that have 
attended the National Convention for 
many years, although we have had some 
magnificent gatherings. Interest in the 
movement is steadily growing. 





Judge Lindsey of Denver has written 
an excellent article on equal suffrage in 
Colorado, for the Oregon campaign. We 
shall publish it next week. 





Another object lesson has just been 
given on the need of equal suffrage. The 
Mississippi Senate has defeated the bill to 
forbid child labor, by a vote of 20 to 8, 
The women of Mississippi have worked 
hard for this measure of protection for 
the children. Is it likely that it would 
have been defeated by a vote of more than 
two to one, if the mothers of Mississippi 
had had the ballot? 





The Ohio House of Representatives on 
Feb. 14 defeated the bill to let women vote 
on the license question in local option 
elections, by a vote of 66to 51. The wom- 
en of the W. C. T. U. held a meeting at 
the Third St. M. E. Church of Columbus 
while the vote was being taken, to pray 
for the passage of the bill, and continued 
in prayer till they received the news that 
it was lost. Other women crowded the 
galleries at the capitol to listen to the de- 
bate, and made their sorrow and indigna- 
tion evident when the measure was voted 
down. 








The Iowa Legislature has again failed 
to give the constitutional majority neces- 
sary to submit the woman suffrage amend- 
ment to popular vote. For more than 
thirty years the advocates of equal suf- 
frage in that State have worked to get 
the question placed before the voters, 
while the opponents have bent all their 
energies to keep the voters from having a 
chance to pass upon it. It is the belief 








of both friends and opponents that, if 
allowed to go before the people, the meas- 
are would be carried, but the difficulties 
of getting a two-thirds vote from two suc. 
cessive Legislatures have proved insuper- 
able. Here is an object lesson on the im- 
portance of the Initiative and Referen- 
dum, If Iowa had such a provision as 
Oregon has, whereby a petition from one- 
eighth of the legal voters compels the 
submission of any qnestion to popular 
vote, it would be easy for the lowa women 
to secure the necessary signatures, and it 
would no longer be possible for a minor- 
ity of the Legislature to block the will of 
a majority of the legal voters of the State. 
Let the Iowa suffragists work to secure 
the Initiative and Referendum. 


~ 





The Supreme Court of West Virginia 
has decided that a wife is not a competent 
witness against her husband, even when 
he has been guilty of shooting his baby 
in the arms of its mother. The case was 
that of the State vs. Woodrow, of Mineral 
County. Woodrow was convicted on the 
testimony of his wife, and there was no 
doubt of his guilt; but he appealed on the 
ground that she was not a competent wit- 
ness, and it seems that on this technicality 
the murderer must be allowed to escape. 





Very few persons will be able to take 
part in the spring election at Newport 
News, Va., when eight Common Council- 
men and four Aldermen are to be chosen. 
A few days before the time for paying the 
poll-tax expired, only 131 out of the 4,000 
registered voters of Newport News had 
qualified to vote. Yet no one argues that 
the 131 men who want to vote should be 
forbidden to do so because of the indiffer- 
ence of the 3,869. It is only in regard to 
women that such reasoning is considered 
rational, 





THE PROMISE TO OBEY. 


The great event of the last few days has 
been the Roosevelt-Longworth wedding. 
The happy feelings and good wishes 
always called out by a wedding have in 
this case extended to the whole country, 
one may almost say to the whole world, 
upon the marriage of the daughter of a 
man so widely beloved as is the present 
President of the United States. 


Almost the only feature of the affair | 


which causes regret is that the Episcopal 
service was used, and that the bride prom- 
ised to “‘obey.’’ No one imagines that 
Mr. Longworth means to exact obedience, 
or that Mrs. Longworth means to render 
it. The reason for objecting to this prom- 
ise is no longer that it actually subjects 
the wife to the husband—for nowadays, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred it 
is taken by both bride and groom in a 
purely Pickwickian sense—but that it is 
a relic of barbarism, like the giving away 
of the bride. Moreover, it is not consist- 
ent with the weight and solemnity of the 
marriage service to insert in it a vow that 
is not intended to be kept. 

Let the new “House of Churchwomen”’ 
in California recommend to the Church- 
men a revision of the marriage service. 

A. 8. B. 





THE ANTHONY CELEBRATION. 

The Church of Our Father in Washing - 
ton was crowded at the celebration of 
Miss Anthony’s birthday on the evening 
of Feb 15. Miss Anthony was glad to be 
back in the familiar auditorium, and the 
pastor of the churcb, Rev. John Van 
Schaick, told with gratification how she 
met him with the greeting, ‘‘Brother Van 
Schaick, we’ve got back home!” Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw presided. There were ad- 
dresses by Commissioner Henry B. F. 
Macfarland of the District of Columbia, 
Senator Dubois of Idaho, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Hon. J. Warren Kiefer 
of Ohio, Hon. W. A. Reeder of Kansas, 
and Rev. CharlesG. Ames. All paid trib- 
ute to Miss Anthony’s long and coura- 
geous services to the cause of equal rights. 
President Roosevelt sent a letter congrat- 
ulating her on her “honorable and useful 
life,’”’ and letters were read from many 
eminent men, including Hon. Thomas W. 
Patterson of Colorado, Hon. Thomas Platt 
and Hon. Sereno E. Payne of New York, 
and Hon. J. H. Gallinger of New Hamp- 
shire. President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, 
Mrs. Frances P. Burrows and other well- 
known women sent warm greetings. Sev- 





eral of the distinguished persons who had 
promised to speak were kept away by ill- 
ness or other causes, but the occasion was 
most enjoyable, and will be long remem- 
bered. 





RELIEVE BISHOP DOANE. 


Bishop Doane, at the meeting in Albany 
the other day of the ‘‘New York Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women,’ proposed that the 
association change ita name to S. O. C. 
W.—Society Opposed to Cruelty to Wom- 
en. Now let someone organize au S. O, 
C. B.— Society Opposed to Cruelty to 
Bishops — for the purpose of reliev- 
ing Bishop Doane of the burden of the 
ballot. The reasons commonly given 
for denying a vote to women apply quite 
as strongly to Bishops. They are exempt 


from military service; they have more 


cares already than the average mother of 
a family; and their high and holy sphere 
is not in keeping with the filthy pool of 
politics, But imagine the wrath of 
Bishop Doane if anyone seriously sought 
to relieve him of his right to vote! He 
would rather a highwayman should re- 
lieve him of his watch and purse, And 
the Bishop professes to believe in the 
Golden Rule, A. 8. B. 





MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was present 
during the first part of the National Saf- 
fsage Convention in Baltimore, but be- 
fore the day appointed for her to make 
her principal speech, she caught the 
tonsilitis, which was epidemic in the 
city, and her daughter, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall, therefore read her address 
for her. Mrs. Hall said: 


My mother’s disappointment in not at- 
tending the later sessions of this Conven- 
tion has been extreme. She regarded it 
as probably the last that she sliould at- 
tend, and she hoped to clasp hands with 
many whom she has known in former 
years, and with many whom she has not 
known. This was not allowed her, but 
she has heard with joy of your good suc- 
cess, and: sends you, by me, her affection- 
ate greeting and her glad congratulations. 


Mrs. Howe’s address was as follows: 


A long life, if granted to us, has this ad- 
vantage, of enabling us to measure some- 
what the rate and direction of human prog- 
ress by contrasting the status of different 
periods of personal experience. To me it 
is conceded, in my eighty-seventh year, to 
stand here strong with you, dear friends, 
in a faith which was not always mine, 
but which I have seen to grow like the 
mustard seed mentioned by Christ, which, 
smallest of seeds at first, became in time 
a stately tree, a place of rest and relief 
for the birds of the air. 

I can well recall the years in which I 
felt myself averse to the participation of 
women in political life. The feminine 
type appeared to me 80 precious, so indi- 
spensable to humanity, that I dreaded 
any enlargement of its functions, lest 
something of its charm and real power 
should therein be lost. I have often felt 
as ifsome sudden and unlooked for reve- 
lation had been vouchsafed to me, for at 
my first real contact with the suffragists 
of, say, forty years ago, | was made to feel 
that womanhood is not only static, but 
also and much more'dynamic, a power 
to move, as well as a power to stay. True 
womapliness must grow and not diminish, 
in its larger and freer exercise. 

Whom did I see at that first suffrage 
meeting, first in my experience? Lucy 
Stone, sweet faced and silver voiced, the 
very embodiment of Goethe’s ‘‘eternal 
feminine,’ William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, noble advocates of human freedom; 
Lucretia Mott perhaps, eloquent and beau- 
tiful in her holy old age. What did I 
hear? Doctrine which harmonized with 
my dearest aspirations, extending as it 
did the hope which I had supposed re- 
served foran elect and superior few, to all 
the motherhood of the human race. 

In my own youth, the doctrine of the 
superior woman prevailed, I was taught, 
as others were, that here and there some 
‘lovely Marcia, towering above her sex,”’ 
attained the heights of human intelli- 
gence, and that such a woman might 
even have been the instructor of Socra- 
tes, according to his word. Here and 
there some extraordinary woman was 
mentioned, Mary Somerville.or Mme. de 
Staél or Harriet Martineau, as fit to 
cope with men in matters of thought 





and attainment. The new teaching seem- 
ed to me to throw the door open for all 
women to come up higher, to live upona 
higher plane of thought, and to exercise 
in larger and more varied fields the tal- 
ents, wonderful indeed, to which such 
limited scope had hitherto been allowed. 
I felt, too, that the new freedom brought 
with it an identity of interest which 
formed a bond of sisterhood, and that the 
great force of codperation would wonder- 
fully aid the promotion of objects dear to 
all true women alike. 

How widely we have seen this prophecy 
of the suffragists fulfilled, I need scarcely 
tell you. How women have justified their 
admission to the halls of learning, how 
they have taught themselves to unite in 
the study of social conditions and in the 
analysis of evils, how they have worked 
both for the prevention and the cure of 
all that is radically amiss in the economy 
of church and State. It is a new world 
that we behold to-day. I find it filled 
with a new hope, and brightened by a 
new inspiration. The old helpless cry of 
“only a woman,”’ is heard no more. We 
are only women, only one-half of the hu- 
man race, and the mothers of the other 
half as well. We were sometimes in cour- 
tesy called “the better half.’’ On the 
other hand, many held to the theory that 
the occurrence of any mischief in society 
indicated the agency of a woman. 

And here I must take issue with a rever- 
end gentleman who was said sometime 
since to have proposed asa toast, ‘Women, 
formerly our superiors, now our equals.’’ 
This superiority, friends, was a compli- 
ment, at best, an illusion. Of the diver- 
sity of human gifts we had, no doubt, our 
full share. But the talents which we were 
not permitted to exercise were folded and 
laid away in a napkin, to moulder useless 
and unknown, even to ourselves. For 
we were not the equals of our brothers. 
If there is any value in education, it must 
obtain for women as well as for men. If 
there is any connection between high 
ideals and noble lives, it must exist for 
both sexes alike. If the free and legiti- 
mate exercise of mind tends to personal 
and social amelioration, how should it be 
the case with men and not with women? 
Say what you will, the poorer mental dis- 
cipline ensured, as a consequence, the 
poorer moral status. 

With a strange inconsistency, women 
were held to a stricter account than were 
men in matters of personal morality. Ex- 
tra restraint was imposed upon them from 
without, form and ceremony hedged them 
in on every side. But now, the civilized 
world is learning that the only availing 
moral restraint comes from within. 

The old theology delighted to picture 
mankind as naturally mean and base, re- 
deemed from brutishness by some exter- 
nal force and authority. To-day, we have 
a truer interpretation of Christian doc- 
trine. God made man in his own image, 
and a divine element in human nature 
answers to the divine fatherhood. The 
Oriental imagination pictured woman 
as the source of evil in the world. By 
her, it was said, came sin and death. Yes, 
but by her camealso the new spirit which 
brought us the resurrection and the life. 

I have sat in the little chapel at Beth- 
lehem in which tradition places the birth 
of the Saviour. It seems fitting that it 
should be adorned with offerings of 
beautiful things. But while I mused 
there, a voice seemed to say to me, ‘Look 
abroad! This divine child is a child no 
more. He has grown to be s man anda 
deliverer. Go out intothe world! Find 
his footsteps and follow them. Work, as 
he did, for the redemption of mankind. 
Suffer as he did, if need be, derision and 
obloquy. Make your protest against tyr- 
anny, meanness and injustice!’ 

The weapon of Christian warfare is the 
ballot, which represents the peaceable 
assertion of conviction and will. Society 
everywhere is becoming converted to its 
use. Adopt it, O you women, with clean 
hands and a pure heart! Verify the best 
word written by the apostle, ‘‘In Christ 
Jesus there is neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female, but a new crea- 
ture,’ the harbinger of a new creation! 





HEARING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Committee of the Massachusetts 
Legislature on Constitutional Amend- 
ments will give a hearing to the petition- 
ers for the submission of a constitutional 
amendment granting full suffrage to wom- 
en, on the morning of Thursday, March 1, 
at 10.80 A. M., in Room 430, State House. 
Those who wish to be sure of seats should 
go early. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Rev. Anna H. Saw and Miss Kate M. 
Gordon expect to start for Oregon about 
March 1. 

Miss Henrietta S. Leavitr of the 
Harvard Observatory is said to have dis- 
covered 1,353 variable stars. 


Mrs. CArRie CHAPMAN Catt has moved 
to the Hotel Marie Antoinette in New 
York City, which will henceforth be her 
address. 

Miss Linnie H. LA Borpe was re-elect- 
ed State Librarian of South Carolina, in- 
stead of Miss Black as was incorrectly 
stated last week. 


Mrs. W. S. ScrerBer, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., whose husband has lately died, is 
engaged in a contest with his relatives as 
to the ownership of the wedding presents. 
Mrs. Screiber holds that they now belong 
to her. Her husband’s family claim that 
she is not entitlod to them. The probate 
judge will decide. 


Mrs. R. R. Burton, of Granville, N. Y., 
a lady 65 years of age, has captured ‘Jack 
the Hugger,’’ who had been terrorizing 
the women of that place for a month past. 
When he attempted to squeeze her, Mrs. 
Burton caught him and held him long 
enough to get a description which led to 
his arrest. He proved to be a lad of 18, a 
great devourer of dime novels, 


Mrs. A. E. McCranr, whose work in 
landscape gardening along séveral rail- 
roads leading out from Chicago is well 
known, is to extendit southward. She is 
to go to every station on the Illinois Cen. 
tral Railroad running from Chicago to 
New Orleans, to plan and carry out im- 
provements, and to make unsightly build- 
ings and surroundings beautiful. 


Mrs. FANNY GARRISON VILLARD is 
honorary president of the William Lloyd 
Garrison Political Equality Club, lately 
organized in New York City. The other 
officers are Mrs, Harry Hastings, presi- 
dent; Miss Margaret Livingston Chanler, 
vice-president; Mrs. William Folger, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs, Anna Vachie 
Bolte, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Sam_ 
uel Weed, treasurer, and Miss Ruth Ash. 
ley, auditor. The society will meet oncea 
month at private houses. 

‘““AuNT Betsy’? BAKER of North Had. 
ley, Mass., celebrated her one-hundreth 
birthday on Feb. 8. As Elizabeth Smith, 
she attended the first public schoo] open- 
ed in North Hadley in 1834, notwithstand- 
ing that she was nearly thirty years old. 
At the age of thirty eight she was a stu- 
dent at Williston Seminary, and six years 
later in the Westfield Normal School. Her 
married life covered the brief period of 
five years, her husband dying in 1861. 
Mrs. Baker taught school until she was 
seventy-five years old. 


Miss HELEN KELLER, who graduated 
from Radcliffe College, and has since done 
so much for other deaf mutes, is suffering 
from the results of overwork. A few 
weeks ago she visited Portland, Me., in 
the interests of legislation for improved 
industrial conditions for the adult blind. 
On her way home she showed such signs 
of exhaustion that her physician has or- 
pered a long period of complete rest. In 
accordance with his directions, all work 
which Miss Keller had in band and sever. 
al engagements to appear at public meet- 
ings in aid of the blind have been given 
up. 

Miss ANTHONY was not able to be pres- 
ent at the luncheon given in honor of her 
86th birthday at the Hotel Astor in New 
York on Feb. 20, by the Interurban Polit- 
ical Equality League, but the 380 women 
present were delighted to receive a mes- 
sage from her, saying that her condition 
was not critical, and she was going to get 
well. Both Miss Anthony and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe are still confined to the house 
in consequence of the colds that they 
caught at Baltimore, but both are report- 
ed to be improving. At the Astor House 
luncheon, addresses in favor of equal suf. 
frage were made by William M. Ivins, 
Mrs, Harriet Stanton Blatch and Edwin 
Markham, who declared that good govern- 
ment was simply good housekeeping, and 
that women were needed in it just as 
much as men. Mr. Ivins said, ‘Women 
organize to obtain clean streets and good 
schools, to aid hospitals, and even to im- 
prove the police force, and yet some of 
them object to the ballot, the one thing 
which would enable them to exercise real 
power. It is historically true that every 
profound change has been brought about 
only with theassistance of women. They 
have been the civilizers.”’ 
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THE CONVENTION REPORT. 


The WomaAn’s JourNAL will publish 
next week the addresses of Jane Addams 
and Hon. Frederick CO. Howe at the Balti- 
more Convention, and the other principal 
speeches as fast as space will permit. Our 
readers have a feast of good things before 
them for weeks to come. Twenty-five 
cents will pay for a three-months’ sub- 
scription; send the paper for that time to 
some friend who wonld enjoy reading 
these fine addresses. A. 8. B, 


HOMESTEAD EXEMPTION. 





In three of our great cities, Boston, 
New York and Chicago, conditions are 
becoming increasingly injurious to family 
life, and are a premium on race suicide. 
With the advance in the cost of building 
sites, materials, and the wages in the build- 
ing trades,fe wer families than formerly can 
afford to live in separate homes. As a con- 
sequence, almost all the houses for persons 
of moderate means that have been con- 
structed during the past five years have 
been three family apartment flats, built 
usually of wood, with one entry and com- 
mon staircase to the upper apartments, and 
no janitor. A saving of about one-third is 
thereby effected. But, with these ten- 
ants, one above the other, the presence 
of children becomes an almost unbearable 
nuisance, and many landlords refuse to 
rent to any but small families, It has be- 
come increasingly difficult for families with 
children to find accommodations at a price 
they can afford to pay. Nor is it any 
longer possible, out of moderate earnings, 
for wage earners to invest in homes of 
their own. Thus, renting by the month, 
most people spend their income, or waste 
their small savings in worthless stocks 
and baseless speculations. 

In marked contrast to the three cities 
named, Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
clung to the good old tradition of separate 
family life. There the three-family flat 
and kindred abominations are almost un- 
known. They proudly declare themselves 
‘cities of homes.’’ They use brick almost 
exclusively instead of wood, thereby econ- 
omizing in fuel and repairs. By Codpera- 
tive Building Associations, hundred year 
leases, etc., people are enabled to buy and 
own their small separate houses, to the 
great promotion of health and morals. 

To effect a change, a petition has been 
offered and a bill submitted to the Massa. 
chusetts Committee on Taxation, propos- 
ing that improved real estate occupied as 
a residence by the owner exclusively shall 
be exempt from taxation to the amount of 
$2,000. There is an abundance of cheap, 
unimproved land in Boston suburbs and 
vicinity, within easy access to centre of 
business at a cost of five cents, which 
might be covered with small houses of 
four to six rooms and bath, at a cost of 
about twenty-five hundred dollars above 
the lot, if inducement was offered to 
builders and buyers for their own use and 
occupancy. The proposed exemption 
from taxation to resident owners would 
result in a reform in the method of hous- 
ing that would be of priceless advantage 
to the health, comfort and morals of the 
coming generation. 

It is only fair to extend this partial ex- 
emption to families of small means, in 
view of the unequal pressure of our pres- 
ent system of taxation upon them, The 
cost of everything they eat, drink, wear, 
and use has been raised by monopoly far 
above the average rate of wages. It is 
time that consumers should demand, in 
their turn, some measure of ‘‘protection.”’ 
When wives and mothers have the ballot, 
this cruel injustice will be remedied. 
Every form of unjust monopoly is en- 
trenched behind the underlying monopoly 
of exclusively masculine suffrage. Uni- 
versal suffrage is the only hope of the 
future. H. B. B. 





————__—_o 


A MEMORABLE DAY AT WELLESLEY. 


By the special direction of the Empress 
Dowager of China, the Chinese High Com- 
missioners visited several colleges for 
women during their recent tour of obser- 
vation through this country. Wellesley 
College was the one chosen in this vicinity 
by the Chinese officials, and their visit on 
Feb. 13 was an occasion of much signifi- 
cance, 

The “College Beautiful’? was en /ete; 





the decorations in honor of Lincoln’s 
birthday anniversary remained in place, 
and to these were added flags bearing the 
Chinese dragon and drapings of Chinese 
tapestry, After luncheon and a tour of 
inspection, the visitors, with the college 
faculty and students, assembled in the 
chapel forthe formal exercises. Student 
songs were sung by the college vested 
choir, and President Hazard addressed 
the visitors in behalf of ‘‘the largest com- 
pany in the world for whom a woman can 
speak as their head.’’ She spoke briefly 
of the four years’ course of study, ‘‘the 
same as is given in the great men’s col- 
leges,”’ of the severe training, and of the 
more than three thousand graduates scat- 
tered afar, ‘‘each one, we trust, a centre 
of light’’; of Wellesley’s founder, ‘‘a man 
of large views, who foresaw the part 
women would have to play in this new 
world,’ and of how ‘‘men and women 
have always played into each other's 
hands, have always completed each 
other.”’ 

As reminders of their visit, President 
Hazard presented the college publications, 
calendars, reports and photographs to 
the Commissioners, Through them she 
offered to the Empress Dowager a copy 
of the poem she was asked to write for 
the meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa last 
year, the first poem ever delivered by a 
woman before that learned society. 

Then came the crowning event, that 
will make the day ever memorable at 
Wellesley, the announcement of three 
scholarships for Chinese women, duly 
qualified for study. These scholarships, 
entitling the holders to residence and to 
free tuition, were established on Feb. 9 by 
the Board of Trustees. ‘They were 
voted,”’ said President Hazard, “tin the 
hope and expectation of fostering friendly 
relations between women representing 
the oldest and the youngest civilizations 
of the world.” 

The head commissioner responded in 
Chinese, and expressed his appreciation of 
the gifts and the courtesies extended, and 
of the great work of Wellesley College. 
*A portion of our people,”’ he said, ‘‘now 
propose that the women of China shall be 
s0 educated in one way or another that 
they shall be able to lead either single or 
married lives.”’ F, M. A. 
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CURIOUS CASE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The question whether a womancan hold 
office in North Carolina was unexpectedly 
raised on Feb. 16 at Asheville, in the Su- 
perior Court of the county. 

The drawing of the grand and petit 
jurors for the several terms of Superior 
Court has to be done by the Register of 
Deeds for the county. The deputy of the 
Register of Deeds of this county is a wo- 
man, and, the Register being absent, she 
drew the jurors and certified the list to 
the Clerk of the Superior Court. The 
Grand Jury having found a bill of indict 
ment against a person for larceny, a mo- 
tion was made to quash the bill on the 
ground that the jurors had been illegally 
drawn. 

The contention is that the State Consti- 
tution provides that ‘‘every voter may 
hold an office, and he shal! take an oath’’; 
and that the language of this section is 
confined to men, to the exclusion of wo- 
men. If a woman is not eligible to be 
Register of Deeds, she cannot be Deputy 
Register, because the deputy is an officer 
by statute and is authorized to administer 
oaths. Therefore it is contended that 
the act of the woman Deputy in drawing 
the jury is void. 

The present Register of Deeds has held 
that office for a number of years, and has 
had a woman as his deputy all this time. 
During his absence she has registered 
deeds and mortgages and other convey- 
ances, and has issued hundreds of mar- 
riage licenses. Consternation has been 
caused by the raising of the question 
whether she is eligible to serve. Many 
persons are having their deeds and mort- 
gages registered a second time, and hus- 
bands and wives are seeking advice as to 
whether they should procure another li- 
cense and be married over again. 

Whatever may be the decision of the 
Superior Court, the question will be taken 
to the Supreme Court for final determina. 
tion. 

A little llberalism, like a little learning, 
is a dangerous thing. In each case the 
cure is a larger dose. It is inconsistent 
to regard a woman as competent to hold 
office but not competent to vote. Com- 
munities that are liberal enough for the 
former but not for the latter may have 
trouble. But no trouble of that kind can 
arise in Colorado or Wyoming. 

There is a Hindoo tale of a man who sold 
his soul to an evil spirit in return fora 
set of dice that would always win anda 
charm that would raise the dead. But 
when he had said half the charm overa 
dead body, and he saw the corpse begin 
to roll one eye and raise one arm and move 
one leg, be was so frightened that he for. 
got the other half of the charm and fied. 


He travelled from city to city, enriching 
himself by the magic dice; but every- 
where the half dead and half alive man 
pursued him, calling upon him to com- 
plete his work. First the dead half be- 
came putrid, then it became a skeleton. 
Wherever the ghastly apparition showed 
itself the people died of fear, and at last 
the culprit threw himself from a precipice 
to escape its presence. The moral is that 
one should not go half way and then stop, 
A. 8. B. 





MISS SHAW’S ADDRESS. 

We conclude this week the report of 
Miss Shaw’s annual address as president, 
made at the National Suffrage Convention 
in Baltimore. Miss Shaw gave the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL her manuscript, hence 
the report, in addition to what she said, 
contains some other things which she 
meant to say, but omitted for lack of 
time. 

The struggle which is taking place in 
the lives of women for self-realization in 
action is not confined to our own country, 
but is permeating all lands, wherever in- 
justice or the traditions of ancient cus- 
tom seek to hold them in the position of 
perpetual minors. Nor is this struggle 
confined to women alone. It is the birth- 
throe of the new ideal,—an ideal which in 
the fires of revolution is shaking the bu- 
reaucracy of Russia to its very center, 
which threatens the thrones of kings with 
the cry, “‘Abolish the House of Lords and 
hereditary rulers,’’ and which in our own 
land is heard in the determined protests 
of the people against class legislation. It 
is the ideal of a common humanity. It is 
not enough for women, any more than for 
men, that the results of civilization shall 
be manifested in a few individuals. 

The whole world is being transformed 
by the desire to give every man and wo- 
man all opportunity and help in striving 
for happiness, culture, helpfulness and 
self-government. With the whole world 
in the birththroes of such an ideal, shall 
women,—women born under our flag, 
reared in our institutions, educated in our 
colleges and univer:sities—stand tremb- 
ling with childish fear because their at- 
tempts at solving their life’s problems are 
called “immature, undigested, mere chat- 
ter’’? 

This lack of respect for women has its 
rise in the attitude of the government to- 
ward them. So long as men are sovereign 
and women are subject, so long will it ob- 
tain, and it is this fact which stirs to in- 
dignation the souls of so many thinking 
women, and emphasises the degradation 
of disfranchisement. 

The only failure that women ought to 
fear is the failure to cleave to that which 
they see to be best. Westand onthe van- 
tage ground of life. All that the world 
has worked out astrueisours. We should 
gather into our life the best of the ages. 
No one life and no one people or age are 
able to compass allthetruth. We should 
take from each that which blends into and 
produces an harmonious whole. From us 
is demanded far more than from the wo- 
men of any previous period of the world’s 
history; for opportunity is responsibility. 


STATEHOOD BILL. 


The passage of the Statehood bill, ad- 
mitting Oklahoma and Indian Territory, 
Arizona and New Mexico, by the Lower 
House, and its possible passage by the 
Upper House of Congress, through insert- 
ing the word ‘‘male’’ in the enabling act, 
gives to the men of every race— Mexican, 
Indian, Negro, and white—the power to 
keep women in perpetual political subjec- 
tion; an injustice which is a stain upon 
any 20th Century Government, and stands 
out in marked contrast with the spirit of 
the liberty-loving men of Finland, who, 
having won back their old constitutional 
rights from Russia, agreed to the principle 
of a Single House Legislature, the mem- 
bers to be elected by universal suffrage. 

Doubtless, to many who learned that 
universal suffrage is to prevail in Finland, 
it meant no more than when the phrase is 
so generally used in our own land, when 
we talk so freely of ‘‘Universal Suffrage,” 
“The vote of the people,’ and ‘The 
equality of all citizens,’’ forgetting even 
the existence of women. But in Fin- 
land universal suffrage includes men and 
women, 

The men of Finland are not willing to 
use the symbols of freedom while refusing 
to incorporate them into the life of the gov. 
ernment, The time has come in the history 
of our country when no Territory should 
be permitted to enter the Union asa State 
with its women distranchised. But, since 
this act of injustice has been done, they 
will be compelled to appeal to all classes 
of men to remove the stigma of disfran- 
chisement imposed upon them by Con- 
gress. 

Let us remember the future belongs to 
the free, and when the test time comes in 
Oklahoma and Arizona, let us answer 





their call as we are now answering that of 





Oregon, and help them to win the free- 
dom denied by our National Government. 


DIVORCE CONFERENCE, 


It should be a source of gratification to 
all fair-minded people that in the Divorce 
Conference to be held in Washington, Feb. 
19, it has at last dawned upon the human 
mind that, in solving a proposition which 
so deeply concerns the well-being of wo- 
men and the happiness of the family, 
women should be recognized as a factor 
in the deliberation, and, in response to an 
urgent appeal made by a branch of our 
Association, a few women have been ap. 
pointed delegates. 

More and more are men and women 
coming to see that humanity’s great prob- 
lems must be solved by humanity asa 
whole, not by one race for another, one 
class for another, or one sex for another; 
that truth and justice will triumph over 
error, right over wrong, in proportion to 
the freedom of humanity to solve the com- 
plex problems of life. 


OREGON, 


While our field of effort is bounded only 
by our National Government, the imme- 
diate battlefield is on the Pacific Coast 
and in the State of Oregon. Here rests 
the center of our hopes during the com- 
ing year; and we trust that when we 
meet in our next National Convention, 
another star will be added to the four 
already on the field of blue, and that free- 
dom to all the people will have been pro- 
claimed in one more State of this Land of 
Promise. 

It is to the Initiative and Referendum 
Law that we are indebted for the oppor- 
tunity to bring our question before the 
voters of Oregon without the necessity of 
legislative enactment. For the past ten 
years, there has been a growing determi- 
nation on the part of the political machin- 
ery of the country to prevent the sub- 
mission of Constitutional Amendments for 
woman suffrage tothe voters of the varivus 
States, and year after year, in State after 
State, they have played shuttlecock and 
battledore with our measure, passing it in 
one house to defeat it in the other, in a 
hypocritical desire to appear favorable 
and inspire us with hope, that they might 
retain our friendship and the small amount 
of political influence they think we al- 
ready possess. The machine politicians 
well know that the honest American voter 
is right at heart, and that he cannot be 
trusted to vote down justice and the fun- 
damental principles of our Republic, when 
untramelled by partisan bigotry and polit- 
ical domination. Our hope lies in the 
power of the people to compel action, and 
the best method yet employed is that se- 
cured by Oregon through its Initiative 
and Referendum Law. 

I trust every effort will be put forth 
by our various State Associations to se. 
cure the passage of this beneficent meas- 
ure, to the end that the people, and not 
any body or class of the people, may deter- 
mine what the laws shall be. 

The announcement on Nov. 30 that the 
required number of signatures had been 
secured made our Thanksgiving day com- 
plete. The later announcements that the 
petition had been accepted by the Secre- 
tary of State, and the proclamation of the 
Governor had been issued on Dec. 28, sub- 
mitting our bill to be acted upon by the 
voters on June 4 next, were sufficient 
causes for rejoicing and gratitude as we 
listened to the joyful ringing of the bells 
that told of the birth of the New Year,— 
a new year, let us hope, to be fraught with 
victory for our cause, 

The work of carrying on the campaign 
by the National Association in codpera- 
tion with the State is entrusted to Miss 
Laura Gregg, one of the most painstaking 
and couscientious workers in our Associa- 
tion. Miss Laura Clay (whose presence 
we greatly miss at this convention) and 
Dr. Jeffreys, are the national officers who 
have been in the State from the beginning 
of the campaign. Miss Clay, recognizing 
the need of service, did not even return to 
her home after the last National Conven- 
tion. Mrs. Clara Colby of Washington, 
Mrs. Woodworth of Oklahoma, Miss Mary 
Chase, President of New Hampshire, Miss 
Laughlin of Maine, Mrs. DeVoe of Illi- 
nois, and Mrs. Boyer of Pennsylvania, are 
all at the post of duty; and in addition to 
the national corps, there is asplendid com- 
pany of Oregon women, aiding and encour. 
aging by every means in their power the 
work and the workers. 

The hearty response which so many of 
the States have given to the call for finan- 
cial aid is inspiring. Even those States 
which, from internal conditions and lack 
of material wealth, could be least expected 
to respond, have answered, ‘‘We will do 
our part.”’ And they are doing it bravely: 

In a great Republic, one might well ask, 
Why is all this labor and sacrifice neces- 
sary to persuade men to be true to the 
principles which they believe, loyal to 
what they know to be just, and honorable 
enough to grant to others the same privi- 
leges and opportunities which they accept 
for themselves? From the beginning of 





our national life, when men were ready 
to die for the declarations that ‘‘all men 
are created equal,” that ‘‘governments 
derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” men have been repeat- 
ing and applauding the sentimerts, and 
at the same time have been devising all 
possible excuses for evading them in the 
actual life and practice of the government. 
Inconsistency has marked every step of 
our development, yet we are gradually 
progressing through successive stages of 
evolution toward the plane where our 
practice and our theories will harmonize, 
and we shall erect for the first time in the 
history of governments ‘A Republic of 
the people, for the people, and by the 
people,.”’ 

Let us turn our faces with enthusiasm 
toward Oregon. Let it be the Star of 
Hope which shall inspire us during the 
new year, strong in the conviction that 
the gigantic forests, the rugged moun- 
tains, and the mighty rivers of that great 
Northwest have developed in its men such 
alove of liberty that they will refuse 
longer to enjoy it themselves unless shared 
by Oregon’s women. 


ORGAN, 


It is impossible to carry on the work of 
an organization whose membership is 
scattered over a vast continent without 
frequent communication between its offi- 
cers and members. Such a means of com- 
munication can be secured only through 
the medium of our National organ, pub- 
lished frequently enough so that through 
its columns the needs of our work and 
our workers, our progress and our vic- 
tories, can be constantly kept before our 
members; an organ through which ap- 
peals can be made for the financial aid our 
Association must have to carry on its grow- 
ing and expanding work. The lack of 
such an organ has never been so marked 
as at the present time, with our campaign 
in Oregon, the Statehood struggle with 
the prospective campaigns in the Terri- 
tories, as well as the legislative work and 
campaigns of lesser extent in several cities 
and States. 

Progress, issued quarterly, has for the 
first time paid for itself at the nominal 
price of ten cents per year, and has been 
of very great value to the work. How 
much more useful would it have been if 
issued monthly! And, if made a weekly 
organ, its value would be incalculable, 
not only as a mighty organizing and prop- 
agating force, but in the saving of time 
and labor to the officers and their staff of 
assistants. If we had at our disposala 
paper through which we could herald the 
intormation our members should possess, 
it would foster a spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness between local, State and national 
organizations, and inspire each individual 
member of the body by the knowledge 
that we are one and inseparably united in 
our struggle toward a common goal. So 
important is such @ means of communica- 
tion that many State associations issue 
monthly News Letters, which they con- 
sider indispensable to the success of their 
work. And if this be true of the State, 
how much more true of the Nation! 

We need a See, up-to-date, progressive, 
newsy paper, worthy of our cause and of 
our organization; one which would carry 
into the homes of our people the informa- 
tion they so much need, much of which 
the daily press either fails to report, or 
frequently so misrepresents and distorts 
that it is entirely misleading, and our peo- 
ple have no means of learning the truth; 
a paper which advocates no party, and 
allies itself with no theological system, 
but which, in thespirit of true democracy, 
advocates equal suffrage for all citizens, 
reforms for the purification of the govern- 
ment, the upbuilding of the home, the 
well-being of society, and the develop- 
ment of individual character; a paper 
broad in its grasp of events and their re- 
lation to our cause, deep in its sympathies 
and lofty in its purposes,. which fears 
nothing but the failure to stand by the 
underlying principles of our National As- 
sociation. [tis of primary importance that 
that which we own and control should 
touch the life equally of all sections of 
our country, and be issued at a price which 
corresponds with similar reform periodi- 
cals, and comes within the limit of the 
means of each of our members, [I trust 
that some plan will be devised by which 
this great National Association shall be 
able to possess such an organ in the near 
future, 


NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP. 


For a number of years we had what is 
known as National Memberships, by which 
any person living in the United States 
might join our National Association. It 
was thought in some instances that this 
form of membership interfered with local 
and State organization, and we abandoned 
it. Experience, however, has convinced 
many that it was a mistake, and that by 
doing so we were deprived of the co-oper- 
ation of a number of persons who live 
where no local club exists, or who do 
not desire to join a club, and we believe it 
has been not only a loss financially, but a 
greater loss in fraternal feeling which ex- 
isted between those isolated members and 
the National Association. We need the 
co-operation of every active suffragist in 
the unorganized as well as in the organ- 
ized States, and every inducement possi- 
ble should be offered to believers to codpe 
erate with usin our work. It is no argu- 
ment to say these people can pay the 
money as a donation if they are loyal suf- 
fragists. There is something in human 
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nature which makes us desire some tangi- 
ble return for what we contribute, and 
the fact that the fee made them members 
of the Association answered this demand. 
A plan which may not have been useful 
once may be valuable now that conditions 
have changed. 

I therefore recommend the restoration of 
the old method of memberships, by which 
any person paying one dollar into the Na- 
tional Treasury aba}! be entitled to receive 
the National Minutes and such other pub- 
lications as the Association may elect, 


COLLEGE LEAGUES. 


The growing interest in our work mani- 
fested by college women is a source of 
great satisfaction, and we hail with joy 
the organization of the College Equal Suf- 
frage Leagues, and welcome their co-op- 
eration io our work. It is pre-eminently 
fitting that the young women who are'so 
greatly benefited by the opportunities 
which have been won for them by the 
courageous souls who, weary and anxious 
of heart, knocked at the door of college 
after college until nearly every college 
and univereity in our land grants them 
the same privileges as are granted to men 
—I repeat, it is fitting that they should 
honor thuse who have done so much to 
make their advancement possible, and in 
turn they should desire to use their trained 
minds for the good of humanity. 

Who can cowpute the loss sustained by 
our country every year by the addition of 
unrestricted, ignorant and often criminal 
voters, and the loss of the vast number of 
college and school graduates through the 
disfranchisement of women? If the sta- 
bility of a government depends upon the 
virtue and intelligence of its voting citi- 
zens, how loug can the foundations ot ours 
remain secure if we continue to enfran- 
chise ignorance and vice and disfranchise 
intelligence and virtue? 

lurge upon the States the wisdom of 
céoperating with the presidents of the 
College Equal Suffrage Leagues in the 
formation of branch societies iu every col- 
lege in the land, and I also commend the 
plan followed by a large number of our 
State and local organizations of offering 
prizes for essays upon equal suffrage in 
grammar and high schools. 


SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT, 


Let us look back for a moment over the 
pathway along which we have toiled since 
this movement took definite form in a lit- 
tle obscure church in Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
less than three score years ago. Let us 
compare, if we can, the position occupied 
by women in the home, in the church, in 
education, in industry, in law, and in the 
government, with that which ‘they hold 
to-day. Then weshall be able to compre- 
hend something of the struggle and the 
marvelous successes which have marked 
the progress of the greatest moral, social 
and economic revolution the world has 
ever known, 

The demands made by the first suffrage 
convention included the right of a woman 
to personal freedom, to acquire an educa- 
tion, to earn a living, to claim her wages, 
to own property, to make contracts, tu 
bring suit, to testify in court, to obtain a 
divorce for just cause, to have a fair share 
of the accumalations during marriage, to 
make a will, to have a voice in the govern- 
ment, all of which were denied when the 
Declaration was framed. To-day all of 
them are grauted in some States, and io 
no State are they all denied, In less than 
sixty years, these demands are answered 
by the fact that the number of women 
graduates from our colleges and universi- 
ties increased at a ratio of over one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine per cent from [889 to 
1900; that in 1901 forty-two thousand girls 
were graduated in the public high schools; 
that five millions of women are engaged 
in gainful occupations and professions; 
that in nearly a score of States mothers 
have ao equal legal right in their children 
with fathers; that women may collect 
their own wages, own property, make 
contracts and wills, testify in court, ob- 
tain a divorce for just cause; that, from 
a time when no woman had a vote any- 
where, we have now arrived at the ac- 
complished fact that in Australia, New 
Zealand and the Isle of Man women 
have full suffrage; in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Sweden, Norway, and Ice- 
land they may vote in all elections except 
for members of Parliament, on the same 
terms as men; that in all European coun- 
tries except four, women have some form 
of suffrage; and that in our own land, in 
every State and territory except fifteen, 
women may vote on some special subjects; 
that in one State, municipal, and in four 
States— Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho—full suffrage obtains. 

Even this brief survey cannot fail to re- 
veal something of the magnitude of the 
work and the achievements of the past 
threescore years, 

No class of men in any nation, and no 
body of women in any other save this Re- 
public, have ever been compelled to wage 
such an arduous and diffisult struggle for 
theic freedom. 

Through the influence of the Democratic 
party, without an effort on their own be- 
half, laboring white men were enfran- 
chised; and by an Act of Congress under 
Republican leadership, the newly eman- 
cipated slaves were protected in their 
right of suffrage. The same act placed 
in the Constitution of the United States 
for the first time the word ‘‘male’’, which 
robbed women of the Constitutional pro- 
tection guaranteed by the National Gov- 
ernment to every otber class of citizens in 
the most sacred right of citizonship—the 
right of a voice in their own government. 

Such is the boasted chivalry of the Land 
of Freedom, which has left its women to 
strive as no other body of people ever 
have, against tradition, prejudice, con- 
servatism, self-interest, political power, 
and, in addition, all the forces of corrup- 
tion combined, to secure the privilege 
which was conferred upon vast numbers 
of men who never even demanded it, and 





many of whom knew nothing of its signi- 
ficance after it was granted. 

I claim, and fear no contradiction, that 
the women of this land are better quali- 
fied to exercise the suffrage with intelli- 
gence, honesty, and patriotism than were 
any other class of citizens in the world at 
the time when it was conferred upon 
them. 

To whatever section we turn, we are 
met by State and National Constitutions 
which cannot be changed by legislative 
enactment, but which, under most diffi- 
cult restrictions, necessitate the submis- 
sion of the question to the vote of the 
electors, many of whom are largely under 
the domination of political party ma- 
chinery. 

In all monarchical systems there are no 
constitutional restrictions which prevent 
the legislative body from extending the 
electorate, so that a comparatively small 
pumber of men, unually men of influence 
and intelligence, are able to act without 
being compelled to appeal to the voters. 

By Act of Parliament, the rigbt to vote 
for all officers except members of that 
body was conferred upon the women of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In that truest 
and most progressive Republic, the Feder- 
ated States of Australia, Parliament en- 
franchised eight bundred thousand wo- 
men, and all buat one of the several 
States have in turn extended full suffrage 
to them. So of all other Governments 
which have conferred any form of suffrage; 
the legislative body has had powcr to grant 
the demand, unhindered by National or 
State Constitutions. But inthis country 
it is necessary for women to get the con- 
sent of one, or two, or even three, suc- 
cessive Legislatures, in order to submit 
the question to the male electors. And, 
unaided by party or political influence, 
conservatism and personal interests, hin- 
dered at every step by the lack of power 
to reward or money to employ workers, 
women are compelied to wage this un- 
equal warfare in State after State, to make 
their appeal for justice to the most de- 
graded and vicious as well as to the intel- 
ligent and industrious classes of men, to 
plead with native and foreign born, with 
black and white. What wonder that the 
last demand, made by the petitioners in 
1848, has been more difficult to secure 
than all the otbers combined, which have 
been granted by an intelligent and justice- 
loving majority? 

Must women, unaided, continue the 
struggle for forty years longer, until they 
have rounded out a century, assailing the 
bulwarks of prohibitive constitutions in 
the forty-one States yet to be won? or will 
not some brave, consistent and freedom- 
loving president, recognizing the duty the 
Government owes to the disfranchised 
millions of toiling and patriotic women, 
recommend to Congress to enact a 16th 
Amendment to the Federal] Constitution, 
forbidding disfranchisement on account 
of sex? And will not the time speedily 
come when Congress, recognizing the 
great injustice which they inflicted upon 
the women of the land, when in enfran- 
chising a race of slave men, they riveted 
the fetters of disfranchisement upon edu- 
cated and patriotic women—will they not 
redeem the nation from the stigma of the 
most ungrateful and unjust act ever per- 
petrated by a Republic upon a class of 
citizens who had toiled and sacrificed and 
suffered as did the patriotic women of 
this nation in the struggle of the Civil 
War, to be rewarded at its close by such 
unspeakable degradation as to be ranked 
with degraded and defective men of all 
races, and reduced to the plane of sub- 
jects to enfranchised slaves? 

On the 15th of this month, memorable 
as the birthday of Susan B. Anthony, we 
shall again wend our way to the Nation’s 
capital, and again make our appeal to 
Congress for a Sixteenth Amendment to 
the Nation’s Constitution. Would that 
we might go with the hope that our ap- 
peal will fall on hearing ears and open 
minds! But, if our petition is again de- 
nied, it will be renewed again and again, 
at every succeeding Congress, until our 
day of triumph comes, 

Our opponents recount a long list of 
what they term our failures; they point 
with scorn at the battlefield on which we 
have struggled, and where they say we 
have met defeat, and they herald it near 
aod far that we have been vanquished. 

I stand here to-night to say that we 
have never known defeat; we have never 
been vanquished. We have not always 
reached the goal toward which we have 
striven, but in the hour of our greatest 
disappointment, we could always point to 
our battlefield and say: ‘‘There we fought 
our good fight, there we defended the 
principles for which our ancestors and 
yours laid down their lives; there is our 
battlefield for justice, equality and free- 
dom. Where is yours?”’ 

I know of no defeat comparable to that 
which comes to a life that knows the 
truth, that sees the clear path of duty, 
and yet, for cowardice, or personal gain, 
or policy, sides with the untrue, the un- 
just, and wins, I can conceive of no life 
more pitiful than that of one content in 
the midst of wrong, and inert in the face 
of injustice, for the sake of a life of inac- 
tive, dwarfing, cramping contentment. 
That is defeat dire and degrading. 

The reflex effect of struggle for right- 
eousness’ sake in the development of 
character more than compensates the toil- 
er for every sacrifice made, and there is 
for every one who strives a greater vic- 
tory even than the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment. Itis the reward which every lover 
of justice must feel; and they know it 
best who forget self and ease and approval 
of men, who count not life dear in its de- 
fense; it is joy born of the love of truth, 
the passion of the service of justice, the 
ecstasy of a free soul, even when bound 
by unjust laws. 

Some are here to-night who met with 
that first little band of heroines. With 
Socrates, they can well say, *‘Iam not the 
last, others will follow.’ And the strug- 





gle will not cease until the degradation of 
isfranchisdment is forever removed from 
the women of this and all Jands, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Congress has defeated the bill to estab- 
lish the whipping: post for wife beaters. 


The Mayor of Boston had the bells rung 
for fifteen minutes at noon on Feb. 17, in 
honor of the Roosevelt-Longworth wed- 
ding. 


The Illinois Supreme Court has upheld 
the constitutionality of the act under 
which the city charter of Chicago is to be 
amended, 


“The Lincoln Magazine has an article by 
James B, Gregg, D. D., telling how much 
the women’s vote has done for temperance 
in Colorado Springs. The Lincoln Maga- 
zineis the organ of the Anti-Saloon League 
of America, and is published at Dans. 
ville, N. Y. 


Senorita Carolina Huidobro has a few 
dates still open in March, and is willing 
to give half a dozen lectures on equal suf- 
frage, for her expenses only, to clubs 
within thirty miles of Boston, She will 
give dates to the clubs in the order in 
which they apply. Her address is 7 Dur- 
ham St., Back Bay, Boston. 


Miss Boynton Elizabeth Harbert of 
Evanston, Ill., daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Soesbe Harbert and Mrs, Elizabeth Boyn- 
ton Harbert, was married on Feb, 6 to 
Mr. Ashley Davenport Rowe. Suffragists 
who recall the faithful work of Mrs. Har- 
bert so many years for woman’s equality, 
will congratulate her and her busband 
upon this auspicious occasion. 


The oldest woman voter is believed to 
be Mrs. Ninemeier, of Boise, Idaho. She 
registered and voted at the State election 
when she was 103 years old, and she is 
now 106. She has three sons living in 
Boise. Commenting on this, the Fairfax 
(S. C.) Eaterprise says: ‘‘It is worth while 
to live in a State where women do attain 
their political majority, even if they have 
to wait a hundred years before they be- 
come of as much importance to the nation 
as a boy of 21.”’ 

Mrs, Valentine Nicholson of Indianap- 
olis, the widow of an early suffragist and 
social reformer of Southern Ohio, who 
did valiant work in the Middle West sixty 
years ago, celebrated ber one hundredth 
birthday on Feb. 1, at the residence of her 
daughter, Mrs, Martha Nicholson McKay, 
and received letters and telegrams from 
many friends. Mrs. Nicholson is ‘a hun- 
dred years young,’’ and often recalls the 
old days of ‘‘storm and stress,’’ now soft- 
eued through memory’s sunset air. She 
has two great-grandsons, the children of 
her daughter’s youngest daughter, and 
is as lovingly interested in them as the 
younger members of the family. 





HUMOROUS. 


An advertisement in a Western paper 
reads: ‘‘Wanted, a herder for 500 sheep 
that can speak Spanish fluently.”’ 





“If you believe you would be happier 
away from your wife, why don’t you leave 
her?’ ‘Because I’m afraid she’d be hap- 
pier too,’’—Houston Post. 


“This is Jimmy’s hair,” said the foot- 
ball player, laying out his trophies after 
the game, ‘‘and this is Billy’s nose, and 
this is Tom’s ear, and this eyebrow be- 
longs to young Rusher; but I can’t identi- 
fy this finger to save me.”’ 


The City Man—I wonder why stores in 
the city won’t deliver an order of goods 
free in the suburbs unless it amounts to 
more than $5? 

The Suburban Man—1 guess they know 
that any suburbanite can easily carry $5 
worth of stuff.—Harrisburg Telegraph. 


Minister—“‘Well, John, I’ve nae doot, 
frae your long experience, ye cood occupy 
the poolpit for an afternune yersel’, should 
an emergency occur.”’ 

Beadle—Hoots, ay, sir, there’s nae dif- 
ficulty in that; but, then, where in the 
hael parish wad ye got onybody qualified 
to act as beadle? 


The Friend—So old Gotrox is dead, eh? 
What did he die of? 

The Doctor —Post-mortem insanity. 

The Friend — Post-mortem insanity! 
Why, I never heard of such a thing. 

The Doctor —Well, it is a form of insan- 
ity only discoverable after it is found the 
deceased has left most of his money to 
charitable institutions. — Chicago Daily 
News. 


A young man from the South came to 
Philadelphia and engaged board and lodg- 
ing in a private family. The family were 
extremely devout. Before each meal a 
long grace was said. ‘To their horror the 
new boarder sat bolt upright while the 
others reverently bowed their heads. When 
the second day passed and the man from 
the South evinced no disposition to un- 
bend, the good lady of the house could 
endure the situation no longer. 

“Atheism?” asked she sharply. 

“No, madam,”’ humbly responded the 
new boarder,’’ ‘‘boil.”’ 








HOUSEWORK. — Armenian of 22, able to 


speak English, wants a place to do housework, 
Address Sarkis Hovhannesian, 112 Berkshire St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following leaflets are for sale at the 
Headquarters of the Massachusetts W. S. 
A., 6 Marlboro’ St., Boston, Mass., and 
should be ordered only from there, not 
from the Woman's JOURNAL Office nor 
from the National Headquarters at War- 
rep, O. The price of all these leaflets 
is 15 ceuts per hundred of the same kind} 
or 10 cents for a sample set including the 
different kinds, 

Will the Home Suffer? Miss Mabel E. 
Adams. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

How Women Voted in Colorado. 
James 8. Clarkson. 

Opinions of Clergymen. 

Prepare for Suffrage By a Virginia Wo- 
man. 

The Ballot and the Schools, 
L. Grenfell. 

A Reasonable Reform. Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson. 
~ Alice Freeman Palmer on Women’s Du- 

es. 

Women in the State. 
bie Hoar. e 

Miss McCracken on Colorado. Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Woman Suffrage: Reasons for and Against. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand. 
Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public. Hon. George F. Hoar. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. Amos 
R. Wells. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote. 
Hon. John D. Long. 

Equal Rights for Women. 
William Curtis. 

Membership Plan. 
Page. 

Thirteen Years’ Experience of Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming. Hon. John W. Hoyt. 

Women in Industry. John Graham Brooks. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth. Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Hon. 


Mrs. Helen 


Hon. George Fris- 


Alice 


Hon. George 


Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 


Some of these leaflets are old and some 
recent, 


Send 10 cents aleo to National Suffrage 
Headquarters, Warren, O., for a sample 
set of the literature that they have there. 


BOOKS 


OF MANY PUBLISHERS 
AT A FRACTION OF REGULAR PRICES 





Fine Sets 

Reference Works 
Generali Literature 
Scientific, Philosophical 
Liberal, Progressive and 
Reform Books 





Weekly Importations from Germany, Russia, 
France and England 


MAX N. MAISEL 
194 East Broadway, New York 
Catalogue sent on request. 


Lecturesfor Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 








A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of leo- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, ete., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suaf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publication Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

Honorary Eprrors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
oe Professor Albert §S. Cook, Professor 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edwin D. Mead. 


Price, $1.00 per year. 
Address: Editor ‘‘ARMENIA”’ 
P. O. Box 2285, Boston, Mass 





COOK OR BUTLER.—Armenian with excel 
lent recommendations from former employers 
wants a place as butler or cook. Has had some 
years’ experience of the work; speaks English. 
Address Abraham H,. Garegian, Care Mr. Kon- 
dazian, 100 Myrtle St., Boston, 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Poston. Mass. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN.—Pupilsin French 
and German desired by a lady who acquired the 
languages during many years’ residence in Ger- 
pe “— France. Address H,3 Park St., Boston, 

oom 16. 








HOUSEWORK.—Young Armenian, speaking 
French, and understanding English when spoken 
would like a place to do housework. Address 
Armand Papazian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





HOUSEKEEPER.—A woman with business 
palate. who has had long experience as house- 
keeper in an institution, p oe <0 & position, pre- 
ferably in New York or the West. Address vs. 
F. T. Doyen, 136 West \6th St., New York City. 





REST HOUSE. — The attention of teachers 
and professional women is calied to a small REST 
HOUSE in the suburbs. It is unique in that the 
profits desired are not in money. Two women, 
one @ physician, have established this House, 
Their gain, during seven years of werk, has been 
in the satisfaction found in restoring women to 
lives of usefulness. The House is not used as a 
retuge for oldage or incompetence, The patients 
pay the cost of maintaining the House, as any 
self-respecting person must wish to do, but there 
are no high-salaried officers to support. The 
motto, written in invisible letters over the door, 
is the old word of Justice, so hard to retain in 
this selfish world—“ Krom each according to her 
ability, to each according to her needs.” 

Reference, by permission, to Dr.S A. Kimball, 
239 Newbury st,, who will be glad to give fur- 
ther information to anyone between the hours of 
two and five o’clock. 








SONGS OF RUSSIA 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


Translations of twenty-five poems from the 
Russian and four from the Yiddish. 


“Not only an artistic rendering, but a marvel- 
lously true adherence to the original text,”— 
Boston Post. 

“A timely offering at the present season, when 
80 many eyes are fixed on the situation in the 
Baltic. .. The aim of this little volume is to give 
a glimpse into the thoughts and aspirations of 
some Russian lovers of freedom, as revealed in 
their poetry.’’—Boston Traveler. 





The book may be obtained from the author, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 





The Woman’s Journal 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, BosTon, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa 
suffrage. 


.f HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Epitors: { ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT FLORENCE M,. ADKINSON 
Epirors: |} CATHARINE WILDE, 
SUBSCRIPTION, 
Per Annum - - - - - $1.50 
Three months on trial - . - 25 
Six Months - - - - - -75 
Singlecopies - - - : 05 


Sample copies of tis Wouay's Jougnnay free 
on a >plication, 





Tho best source of information upon the wo 
man question that I know.”—‘'lara Barton, 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of hunianity."—Mary A. 
TAvermore. 

“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information + we) what women are doin 
what they can do, and what they should do. It is 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ene, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting upa club of 25 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 
in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 





The “National Column” in the WomMAn’s Jour 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can W. man Suffrage Association. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


3 Pa J) t., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 





The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


One who cannot swim is never safe 
in a boat. He may escape danger by 
chance, many times, but it is by chance, 
The younger children learn to swim the 
better. A beautiful Pool of sparkling 
water, an expert and kindly instructor, 
temperate water, a spray and rub-down 
after the lesson, insure success and safety. 

Classes may now be formed. Circulars, 
Telephone 22006 B. B. 

MARY E. ALLEN. 
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ADIES'’ 
GLOVES in extra 
lengths and all sizes at, 


Miss M. F. FISK’S, 
144 Tremont St. 


EVENING 
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HEART SOUNDNESS. 


BY LAUBA MAY LOVE. 


Cedar of Lebanon, steadfast, eternal, 
Stringing thy shafts tothe sunlight superna), 
Spreading thy boughs in beneficent grace, 
Offering wing-weary nestlings a place; 
Peaceful, benevolent, catholic, free, 
Whisper thy heaven-taught secrets to me! 


Far from thy country and friends of thy race, 

Stranger, thou patiently growest apace ; 

Mate, without question, of time unafraid, 

To sun-harried pilgrims far-flinging thy 
shade; 

Gathering good from the dank of the mold, 

Turning thy face to God’s Garden of Gold. 


Give me thy breadth, thy immutable calm, 
Teach me the text of thy wind-whispered 
psalm ; 

Drop me a precept, plain-writ on a leaf, 

How I may alchemize gladness from grief, 

Good out of evil, tho’ wrong may be rife; 

Daylight from darkness, and death into life! 
— Western Christian Advocate. 





MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND, 
IN 1906. 


BY JANE CAMPBELL. 





(Read at the close of the Baltimore Convention, 
Feb. 13, 1906.) 


The suffragists are at the door, 
Maryland, m, Maryland! 
Then welcome them to Baltimore, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 
They come, a most imposing band, 
From every quarter of the land; 
Then let’s extend a welcoming hand, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


A proud day this for Baltimore, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 

For never have they come before, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

And though their doctrines seem quite 

new, : 

It’s possible they may be true, 

And on the whole we think they’ll do, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


Let’s give receptions, dinners, too, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 
And show what Baltimore can do, 
Maryland, my Mar; land. 
Let’s welcome them right royally, 
For some have come from over sea 
To preach about equality, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


Let’s sing the praises o’er and o’er, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 

Of monumental Baltimore, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 

For we can show that everywhere 

Of monuments we bave full share, 

Indeed, we’ve monuments to spare, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 


And when our visitors depart, 
Maryland, my Maryland, 
We’ll surely grieve to see them start, 
Maryland, my Maryland; 

But on one thing we all are bent, 

For Baltimore won’t be content 

Till we raise for them a monument, 
Maryland, my Maryland. 





_- 


THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS. 
Hearings were given on Feb. 15 before 
the U. S. Senate Committee on Woman 
Suffrage and the U. 8S. House Judiciary 
Committee, to the petitioners for the sub- 
mission of a Sixteenth Amendment en- 
franchising women. The Senate Hearing 
was conducted by Miss Shaw, and the 
speakers were Mrs. E. D. Bacon of Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas of 
Maryland, Senorita Huidobro of Chili, 
Mrs. Pauline E. Steinem and Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton of Ohio, Miss Anna Fitz- 
hugh Miller of New York, Mrs. S. S. Fes- 
senden of Massachusetts, and Rev. Antoin- 

ette Brown Biackwell of New Jersey. 


The House Hearing was conducted by 
Mrs. Florence Kelley of New York, and 
the speakers were Mrs. Lucretia L. Blank- 
enburg of Pennsylvania, Mrs. Ella Stew- 
art of Illinois, Miss Kate M. Gordon of 
Louisiana, and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, 
Mrs. Mary Kenny O'Sullivan, Mrs. Har- 
riet Eager and Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
of Massachusetts. There was some ex- 
cellent speaking, and the Committees 
seemed to listen with close attention. 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Denver Women’s Club has con- 
ducted a free employment bureau for 
several years, and it has proved a most 
useful department. 

The educational committee of the Gener- 
al Federation, Mary M. Abbott chairman, 
has issued a letter urging women’s clubs 
to make a study of the methods used in 
the schools of their respective States for 
teaching ethical principles and developing 
character, and to compare these methods 
with the School City as introduced in the 
schools of Philadelphia by Wilson L. Gill; 
the methods of self-government used by 
John T. Ray in the John Crerar School of 
Chicago; the system of individual instruc- 
tion in use at Batavia, N. Y.; the course 
of study in ethics introduced by the Board 
of Education in New York City in 1903; 





Principal A. D. Call’s outline for a prac- 
tical course in ethics; Superintendent 
Soldan’s discussion of the subject of moral 
training in the Report of the Board of 
Education of St. Louis, 1896-97, and the 
“Conversational Lessons on Conduct’’ 
prepared for his schools. 


The women’s clubs in this State are ac- 
tively preparing for the Federation bazar 
which will be held from March 14 to 17, 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 


The February issue of the Northern, the 
official organ of the New Hampshire and 
Maine Federation, contains a strong edi- 
torial in support of woman suffrage. The 
Northern is issued monthly at Portsmouth, 
N. H., Mary I. Wood, editor and pub- 
lisher. F. M. A. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


BRooKLINE.—The February meeting of 
the Equal Suffrage Association met at the 
residence of Mrs. B. F, Pitman, Longwood, 
on Tuesday afternoon, the 6th. This 
meeting was in charge of the Legislative 
Committee, the chairman, Mrs. Gertrude 
Newell, presiding. The usual reports 
were read and approved. Mrs. Newell 
then introduced Mrs. Cora C. Stewart 
Jones, chairman of the Committee on 
Forestry of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Mrs. Jones read a paper on 
“Forestry,’’ showing how, through igno- 
rance and lack of foresight, our beautiful 
country had been devastated, how the 
early settlers had destroyed the forests 
that the fields might bloom, and proving 
that we must protect the forests that the 
fields may not cease to bloom. She laid 
great stress upon the importance of the 
economic production of trees, and on the 
headwaters of rivers being surrounded by 
forest growth. Quoting from the report 
of the proceedings of the American Forest 
Congress, Mrs. Jones stated that ‘‘Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says that the forest prob- 
lem is recognized as the most vital inter- 
nal problem in the United States. Expe-. 
rience shows that no legislation can se- 
cure the permanence of the forests in pri- 
vate hands. The farmers must be educated 
along this line. The farmers’ institutes in 
the States must create a public sentiment 
that will lead to tree planting. Every 
word written or printed on this subject 
will lead to a blessing that will deserve 
public thanks. As a subject of political 
economy, no more important one can be 
brought to the attention of the citizens 
of this Republic. The preservation of 
the forest and the beautifying of country 
homes will strengthen the patriotic senti- 
ments in the country and intensify rever- 
ence for home. 4,000,000,000 feet of lumber 
are said to be used annually in the con- 
struction of railroad tracks alone. The 
significance of these figures is more ap- 
parent when it is remembered that 200 
ties is the average yield per acre of forest, 
so that to supply this single item necessi- 
tates the denudation anuually of over one- 
halfa million acres offorests. Experiments 
and observations of years have proven 
that enormous areas of the West can, by 
systematic planting, be made into forests 
with the effect of restoring streams which 
have disappeared, possibly thousands of 
years ago, and of creating entirely new 
streams. From Germany, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, let us learn how to 
establish schools of forestry and to sub- 
jugate private rights to public necessity. 
Let us adopt the motto of the pioneer, 
Morton, and under State and Federal 
guidance ‘‘plant trees.’’ 

The paper was listened to with intense 
interest and was followed by an informal 
talk, many questions being asked, to which 
Mrs, Jones gave satisfactory answers. All 
present were urged to plant at least one 
mulberry tree; and it is safe to say that 
few went away from this meeting without 
feeling a sense of personal obligation in 
the preservation and planting of our 
forests. Mrs, Jones strongly recommend- 
ed several books upon the subject, partic- 
ularly Dr. C. F. Hodge’s book, ‘Nature 
Study and Life,’’ and Helen Keeler’s 
‘‘Native Trees.’’ She also recommended 
a game for children called, “Our Bird 
Friends.’’ The chairman of the meeting 
then read a form of a letter which she 
asked those present to copy, sign, and 
send to Speaker Cannon, asking him to 
use his influence toward the preservation 
of the forests. Mira H. PirmMan, Sec. 








cw. -t o 
D*4s FRIENDS :— Tommy wonders why our 
master has made two more styles of those 


beautiful ART BLOTTERS for LADIES. 


Ann says because people might tire of us. Five 
styles—one with us on, one doggies, one chickens, 
one piggies, one little girls—6 blotters for 10¢, or 
12 for 20c., poat paid. Mixed as you prefer. If 


you want us for EASTER write quick to JOHN 
YOUNGJOHN, 268 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Society 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members, 





EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 
874 Broadway, New York 





As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL, 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 








Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 

THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 

83 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


REOPENING 
After Extended Alterations 


LUNDIN’S 
NEW TREMONT TURKISH BATH 


UNDER TREMONT THEATRE 








Furnished sumptuously, location convenient, 
appointments, ventilation and attendance the 
best. Café connected. 


Hours for bathing: 
GENTLEMEN—Afternoons and all night. 
LADIES — Week day mornings and Sunday 

afternoons. 
ADOLPH LUNDIN, Proprietor. 
Telephone 625 Oxford. 


A MILITARY GENIUS. 


THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 
OF MARYLAND. 

With Some of her State Papers. 

BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL. _ 








One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension. Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that no one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Mias Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war. Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is pubiished by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year, The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Millis, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 
N.Y. All who are interested in our cause shoul 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage members - 
Many branches of the work are being pushed, 
and much progress is being made. ou ought 
to know about it. Subscribe for the Newsletter 
and you will. 





The Woman Citizen 


Organ of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association 


Is published monthly from October to June, in 
clusive, with special numbers when needed 
Editor, Mrs. JEANNETTE 8. FRENCH. Office, 365 
North Main St., Pawtucket, R, I. Price, 25 cents 
ayear. Object, to induce Rhode Island law-mak- 
ers to hola forth a lively experiment that a flour- 
ishing civil State may stand and be best main- 
tained with political power in the hands of men 
and women. 

Those who wish suffrage news from the most 
one’, populated State in the Union should sub- 
scribe’ 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. SuHaw, Autce Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Locy E. Awrnony. For sale at Woman’s 
JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harngizt Tarior Urrton and Exizasers J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B, AnrHony, 17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

President, Rey. Anns H. SHaw Recording Secretary, Miss ALIOE STONE BLACK WELL 
1443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. *’ 8 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
Vice-President-at-Large, Mrs. FLORENCE KELLFy. Treasurer, Mrs, HARRIET TaAyLOR U PTON 
nei nie > -y p one City. Warren, Ohio 

Corresponding Secre' Miss TE M. GorDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Auditors, | Miss Laura CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
Dr. ANNICE JeF¥REYS MYERS, Portland, Ore. 
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Treasurer’s Report for 1905. 
(Read at the Baltimore Convention.) 


Each advancing year finds the work of the National Treasurer heavier, more com- 
plicated, and the responsibility greater. In 1893 the journal showed a footing of 
$2,000. The Treasurer was the book- keeper, merely, while the General Officers gath- 
ered and disbursed the money. From the beginning of her work, Miss Anthony was 
@ money-raiser, gathering such sums as were needed for special purposes. Rachel 
Foster Avery, the Corresponding Secretary, gave liberally for running expenses, her- 
self paying the clerk hire. Now, however, the working officers are so pressed, each 
with her own department, that none can help the other, each carrying her burden 
alone. Thus it has come to pass that the Treasurer is not only book-keeper and 
money-dispenser, but money raiser as well. A plan for the reconstruction of the 
work for the Business Committee has been presented to that body, and it is hoped 
will be agreed to by them, because it provides for the joint sharing of the responsibil- 
ity of all departments of the work. The greatest safety there is to an association or 
business firm is the joint sharing of responsibility, and responsibility develops caution 
and gives birth to valuable suggestions. In our present condition, the Treasurer 
raises the money with some little help, and the people in the Association vote what 
shall be done with it; or rather the Convention, the Executive Commiitee or the 
Business Committee votes to execute certain measures without carefully considering 
the cost, and then the Treasurer is coolly informed that the money must be forthcom- 
ing. Not only that, but if the Treasurer and one or two conservative people suggest 
the reserving of bequests for emergencies, such as campaigns, other workers and peo- 
ple in general write letters constantly suggesting what shall be done with those few 
thousands, Within a short time last fall, the Treasurer had four different suggestions 
as to the spending of Mrs. Hussey’s ten thousand dollar bequest. Each donor stated 
that she should not contribute as long as there was anything in the treasury. This 
advice reached the Treasurer just at the time when the Oregon campaign was being 
planned, and when a similar campaign was possible in Oklahoma and Arizona. If 
this advice had been followed, it would have been impossible to have done the prelim- 
inary work in Oregon, because that work was one of contingency. Money can be :aised 
for the carrying on of a campaign when things seem certain, that is, when the battle 
is on; but to collect money on an uncertainty is a hard thing to do, and it is poor busi- 
ness policy, because in case of loss the donors are not as apt to give again. The very 
fact that we had money in our treasury gave us an advantage which the layman in the 
work does not sufficiently understand. The whole world knows that the business 
firm which does a cash business is the firm which is never overcome by financial 
crashes, Business principles ought to be applied to reform and philanthropic associ- 
ations. The very fact that the treasury of the National Suffrage Association now-a- 
days always has funds gives us a standing with bankers and business men which 
works largely to our credit. There is a growing tendency in the orgauization to shirk 
financial responsibility. If this is continued, it will be a great source of weakness to 
us. There is also a tendency to appropriate money for certain departments of work 
when there is no money in the treasury. The present Treasurer has served in that 
capacity for thirteen years. She has done work when the Association was in debt, 
as it was the first few years, and when it had money to its credit, as it had the last 
few years. Better than anyone else she knows the advantage of being financially free, 
and she wishes to say publicly that she is utterly opposed to entirely exhausting the 
treasury, to the planning of additional work requiring an immense amount of money, 
if she is to bear the responsibility alone. The members of this Convention and of the 
Association who are enjoying the progress which we are making, who believe that 
large sums should be expended in new directions, must consider that when they vote 
for those measures or for those salaries, they themselves become financially respon- 
sible for the carrying out of that work. No delegate should think that the financial 
condition of our Association belongs to the Treasurer, nor even to the Business 
Committee. She herself is, or should be, a vital part of that question. No longer, 
then, can this entire financial care rest on the Treasurer. We must have a change, 
We must either curtail some parts of our work, or we must have more money. Our 
question is no longer one of right, one of expediency; it is one of muney, If we had 
money to do the things which present themselves, we would make tremendous progress; 
and if we had money to do all the things we could find to do, we could enfranchise 
half the women of the United States, that is, the women of half the States, in so many 
years. Do not satisfy yourself with the phrase ‘Il have always stood for suffrage.” 
You are not alone righteous; almost all the world-is standing still for suffrage. It is 
better to stand than not to stand, but standing alone is not enough. It is hoped that 
every delegate before she leaves Baltimore will consecrate herself anew to the practi- 
cal part of our work, 

The National Suffrage Association has received this year $12,149.29, the largest 
amount ever received in any one year aside from bequests. Including a balance of 
$16,184.63 from last year, our total receipts were $28,333.92, It is necessary for the 
printed report of the Treasurer to contain figures like this, and yet it is always 
confusing to give them in a Convention, because some delegates immediately think 
we have that much money on hand, Ata State Convention this year a delegate, when 
the question of salaries of National Officers was under discussion, said she thought 
the National President ought to have a salary of $5,000, the National Treasurer $2,000, 
and the Corresponding Secretary $2,000. In talking with her afterwards about this 
amount, she said she did not expect the convention would pass so large an appropri. 
ation, but she thonght that when an associaton had $30,000 a year income, it ought 
to pay well the three officers who devoted their entire time and splendid ability to 
the work. I explained that we had no stated income, and no endowment, and did 
not know where she got the $30,000; and then I remembered that one year in my report 
I had given that sum as being the total receipts. So lest some delegates present think 
that we have an endowment of $28,00v, I wish to explain that at the beginnivg of the 
fiscal year, Jan. bet, we bad in the treasury $11,769.05. Of this amount, $7,000 is part 
of the bequest of Cornelia Hussey, which was set aside for campaign purposes; $1,000 
of Mrs. Cleveland’s bequest, which was also set aside; $500 which Mrs. Willis of 
Rochester gave towards a permanent fund; $425 which was contributed for our Pres- 
ident’s salary and which she refused to use; $705.58 in a miscellaneous account; 
$469.17 received from all supplies at Headquarters; $93.70 from the bequest of Laura 
Bruce; $72.04 contributed for the Literature Committee; $25 contributed to the 
Library Work; $58.05 Oregon Campaign Fund; $53.45 Memorial Organization Fund; 
other bequests $1,367.06. Of the $28,338.92, $16,184.63 was from the balance last 
year. 

We disbursed $16,564.87. The Press Work cost $1,216.94; Headquarters $2,391.01, 
Honorary President’s clerk hire $499.92; President’s clerk and office expenses $792.18, 
Corresponding Secretary $313.58, Treasurer $56.45, Organization $3,757.84; Oregon 
Campaign $3,768; Portland Convention $17,56.70; Wheeling Charter $167.28, Of the 
amount of money contributed and appropriated from our treasury for the Protest 
work, $146.10 was left in our treasury after the work was completed, At Portland it 
was voted to return to the donors this amount. This enters into our disbursements. 

(Concluded next week.) 








MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 


TO LET. 


Comfortable furn ishedroom in house 
No, 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 


Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 
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